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SPEECH 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the 
President’s  annua!  message — 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  intend  to  make  some  remarks 
on  that  part  of  the  President’s  message  which  re¬ 
lates  to  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  laws. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  every  Pennsylvania- 
Representative  feels  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest. 
As  one  of  those  Representatives,  I  propose  to 
make  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  rather  by 
way  of  suggestion  and  request  than  as  a  regular 
argument. 

On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1857,  this  House 
passed  the  revenue  law  commonly  known  as 
“  Campbell’s  tariff.”  On  that  day  there  was  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  surplus  of 
over  $20,000,000.  We  had  more  money  than  we 
could  expend.  Every  branch  of  business  was  in 
the  highest  degree  of  activity,  and  prosperity 
smiled  upon  the  land.  In  less  than  one  year 
thereafter,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
discharge  of  his  official  duty,  asked  us  to  pass  a 
law  authorizing  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  to  enable 
the  Government  to  meet  its  liabilities — to  unlock 
its  wheels  and  set  its  machinery  in  motion. 

Our  commerce  had  fallen  off;  our  manufactures 
were  idle;  thousands  of  laborers  were  cast  on  the 
community,  without  any  means  of  gaining  a  live¬ 
lihood;  a  panic  had  unstrung  the  nerves  of  credit; 
and  general  distrust  of  everything  and  everybody 
withdrew  capital  from  its  ordinary  and  legitimate 
channels.  Now,  I  will  not  sav  that  this  crisis 
was  entirely  produced  by  the  passage  of  that  ill- 
timed  tariff  bill;  but  I  will  say  that  I  do  believe 


that  the  period  of  its  coming  was  greatly  hastened 
by  it.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  this  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  this  want  of  confidence— the  cause’of  all  our 
misfortunes — would  have  ever  existed,  if  that  bill 
had  not  become  a  law.  With  the  influx  of  gold 
from  California,  and  our  great  prosperity,  we 
might  have  prevented,  or,  at  least,  have  procras¬ 
tinated,  the  time  of  disaster.  When  this  House 
passed  that  bill,  men  of  capital  and  business  at 
once  contracted  their  expenditures.  Banks  be¬ 
gan  to  diminish  their  circulation;  money  soon 
became  scarce;  public  confidence  was  shaken ;  and 
the  crisis  was  suddenly  precipitated  upon  us. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  field  of  calculation 
and  conjecture  to  ascertain  what  our  situation  is, 
or  what  it  might  be.  I  will  not  parade  figures 
on  this  floor  to  show  that  our  expenditures  are 
too  great  or  too  small.  I  must  legislate  for  the 
nation  as  I  find  it.  For  many  years  no  set  of 
appropriation-  bills  have  been  passed  without  a 
number  of  patriotic  gentlemen  taking  the  heads 
of  Departments  to  task  for  extravagant  and  waste¬ 
ful  expenditures.  Plausible  and  earnest  speeches 
have  been  made,  and  buried  in  that  tomb  of  ob¬ 
livion,  the  Congressional  Globe;  but  the  nation 
has  gone  on  progressing,  and  the  expenses  have 
steadily  increased  with  our  multiplied  wants  and 
growing  population.  Gentlemen  may  conjecture 
what  might  be  done,  and  tell  us  what  they  could 
do;  but  it  is  the  dream  of  theorists;  it  never  can 
and  never  will  be  realized.  I  judge  the  future  by 
the  past;  I  take  the  nation  as  I  find  it,  as  it  is,  as 
it  has  been,  and  as  it  is  destined  to  be.  What, 
then,  is  the  spectacle  we  this  day  present,  as  a 
nation  ?  We  have  a  national  debt  of  $64,000,000. 
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The  estimates  made  by  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department  show  that  our  revenues  will  not  meet 
our  expenditures  by  about  $8,000,000.  And  all 
this  in  a  time  of  profound  peace! 

I  regard  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  as  much 
too  low;  and  I  think  with  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Phillips,]  that  the  deficiency  will  be  much  nearer 
$50,000,000  than  $8,000,000.  That  part  of  the 
question  has  been  very  fully  elaborated  by  both 
my  colleagues, [Mr.  Hickman  and  Mr.  Phillips,] 
and  I  propose  to  devote  my  attention  to  other  con¬ 
siderations.  I  indorse  their  figures  and  sustain 
their  calculations.  But  I  may  add  that,  unless  the 
Paraguay  expedition  is  conducted  with  much 
more  economy  than  the  Mormon  war,  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  $50,000,000  for  our  deficiency  is  much 
below  the  mark. 

Then  suppose  the  old  soldiers’  bill  shall  pass 
and  become  a  law,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  $11,000,000  to  pay  the  pensions  provided 
for  in  that  act.  Again,  suppose  the  homestead 
bill  receives  the  approbation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  President:  this  will  deprive  us  entirely  of 
the  revenue  from  public  lands,  and  will  decrease 
the  income  $5,000,000.  These  two  items  taken 
together  make  $17,000,000  that  are  likely  to  be 
taken  from  the  estimates  of  our  receipts  and  added 
to  our  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year. 

By  what  species  of  arithmetic  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  flailed  to  include  the  $19,754,800 
of  Treasury  notes  which  fall  due  on  the  1st  of 
July  next,  as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  deficiency,  I  can¬ 
not  conceive.  We  owe  these  notes;  they  fall  due, 
and  should  be  paid;  yet  they  are  not  included  in 
his  calculation.  But  my  colleagues  have  already 
so  ably  handled  that  subject  that  I  will  not  con¬ 
sider  it,  nor  go  over  the  calculations. 

Taking  this  as  our  stand-point,  and  viewing 
our  financial  condition  with  these  lights  before 
us,  what  is  neces'sary  to  be  done?  Shail  we  go 
on  madly  and  recklessly  increasing  our  indebted¬ 
ness  by  further  loans?  I  think  such  a  course  is 
neither  wise  nor  prudent.  It  is  condemned  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Secretary;  condemned 
by  the  very  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions, 
which  requires  simplicity  and  economy.  1  regard 
a  national  debt  as  a  national  curse;  and  I  will 
never,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  acknowledge  it  as  a  ' 
permanent  and  lasting  policy.  We  must,  then, 
revise  the  tariff,  and  raise  more  revenue;  pay  our 
debts,  and  preserve  our  credit. 

There  is  a  sneering  allegation  often  repeated  on 
this  floor,  that  “  Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff.  ”  If, 
by  this  declaration  it  is  intended  to  charge  that 
Pennsylvania  demands  a  tariff  merely  for  selfish 
purposes  and  without  any  motives  of  a  national 


character,  I  emphatically  deny  it — such  is  not  tl 
case. 

A  revision  of  the  tariff  is  demanded  to  replenis 
our  exhausted  Treasury,  to  save  our  nation; 
credit,  and  to  redeem  our  national  faith.  Th 
President  has  advised  it.  The  Secretary  of  tl 
Treasury  has  urged  it  upon  us;  and  a  nation; 
debt  of  $64,000,000  is  an  argument  whose  coloss; 
proportions  can  neither  be  disputed  nor  answeret 
No,  sir,  it  is  not  Pennsylvania,  but  the  natioi 
that  asks  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  wi; 
dom,  after  an  experience  greater  than  any  state! 
man  in  America,  has  admonished  us  of  the  nece! 
sity;  and  the  Secretary  of  theTreasury  has  twit 
urged  upon  us  the  importance  of  immediate  legis 
lation.  The  President  has  well  said  that  th 
change  is  demanded,  not  only  to  replenish  oi 
exhausted  Treasury,  but  that  the  incidental  prc 
tection  thus  afforded  might,  “to  some  extent,  ir 
crease  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturing  intei 
ests,  and  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  our  revivin 
business.”  I  certainly  agree  with  him.  Hissuj 
gestion,and  his  recommendation  of  specificdutie 
instead  of  the  present  ad  valorem  rates,  are  em 
nently  wise  and  proper,  and  entitle  him  to  th 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  working  men  of  our  whol 
land.  As  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  thank  him  for  ii 
and  I  will  here  in  my  place  exert  my  feeble  influ 
ence  to  have  them  carried  out. 

We  are  told  by  the  friends  of  a  revenue  tarifi 
that  the  increase  in  the  duties  must  be  placed  upo 
all  articles  alike.  They  claim  that  we  shall  exer 
cise  no  discriminations,  make  no  distinctions;  bu 
shut  our  eyes  to  all  other  objects  than  the  reve 
nue  to  be  raised.  I  am  not  one  of  that  numbei 
1  am  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff;  but  I  desire  t 
discriminate  in  its  modification  in  favor  of  ou 
own  manufacturers  and  producers.  I  desire  tha 
this  increase  of  duty  shall  do  something  more  tha 
replenish  our  Treasury.  I  desire  to  see  it,  in  th 
language  of  the  President,  “  increase  the  confidenc 
of  the  manufacturing  interests  and  give  a  fresh  im 
pulse  to  our  reviving  business,”  by  incidentally  pro 
tecting  them  from  ruinous  competition  with  th 
products  of  the  cheap  labor  and  great  capital  o 
other  lands. 

The  difference  between  us,  on  this  question,  i 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  friends  of  inci 
dental  protection  and  discriminating  duties  ar 
also  the  friends  of  a  home  market  and  of  Ameri 
can  products,  skill,  capital,  and  enterprise.  Thi 
friends  of  a  revenue  tariff  without  discr.iminatioi 
are  wholly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  manufac 
tures  and  look  no  further  than  the  mere  collec 
tion  of  revenue. 
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I  here  desire  to  meet  and  repel  a  common  de¬ 
lusion  which  prevails  on  this  subject,  and  which 
seems  to  afford  an  argument  which  the  friends  of 
a  revenue  tariff  urge  with  great  pleasure  and  plaus¬ 
ibility.  We  are  told  that  a  tariff  is  a  tax;  and 
that  when  we  propose  to  levy  a  duty  upon  such 
articles  of  our  imports  as  we  can  either  manufac¬ 
ture  or  produce  in  our  own  country,  we  thereby 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  in  this 
way  tax  him.  Now,  will  the  friends  of  a  revenue 
tariff  tell  me  if,  when  we  levy  a  duty  on  such  im¬ 
ports  as  are  neither  produced  nor  manufactured  in 
our  country,  we  do  not  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer  upon  them  also  ?  It  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  all  duties  are,  in  the  beginning,  a  tax 
on  the  consumer;  nor  does  it  ma  ter  whether  we 
produce  the  same  kind  of  articles  in  our  country 
or  not,  still,  the  duty  is  a  tax;  although,  as  I  in¬ 
tend  hereafter  to  show,  where  we  produce  articles 
of  a  similar  kind  with  those  on  which  we  impose 
a  duty,  the  protection  thus  afforded  attracts  cap¬ 
ital,  skill,  and  enterprise,  into  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  thereby  necessarily  and  invariably 
decreases  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and,  instead 
of  being  a  tax,  it  really  gives  him  a  better  article 
at  a  lower  price. 

But  what  I  now  desire  to  show  is  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  which  charges  the  friends  of  in- 
cidental  protection  with  taxing  the  people.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  illustrate.  We  have  now  a  deficiency 
of  $8,000,000  to  raise  by  an  increase  of  duties  on 
our  imports.  The  difference  between  us  is  not 
the  amount  of  money  which  we  propose  to  raise; 
both  sides  ask  an  increase  of  $8,000,000.  This 
sum  of  money  we  must  have.  The  enemies  of  pro¬ 
tection  propose  to  tax  the  people  just  as  much  as 
its  friends.  Both  sides  propose  to  raise $8,000,000 
by  a  tax.  Let  me  hear  no  more  then  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that,  because  we  advocate  incidental  protec¬ 
tion  to  our  own  producers  and  manufacturers,  we 
are  therefore  the  only  advocates  of  a  tax  on  the 
people.  Those  who  advise  a  revenue  tariff  pro¬ 
pose  to  place  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  I  propose 
to  increase  the  duties  on  iron  and  wool.  Am  1 
any  more  the  friend  of  taxation  than  they?  They 
place  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  thereby  tax 
the  laboring  man  and  benefit  no  one.  I  place  the 
duty  on  iron,  ajtd  thus  foster  and  encourage  the 
American  manufacturer,  and  benefit  the  consumer 
by  giving  him  a  cheaper  article  and  a  home  mar¬ 
ket.  Yet,  amusing  as  it  may  seem,  these  gentle¬ 
men  who  tax  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  charge  me  with  imposing  bur¬ 
dens  on  their  constituents.  A  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee  falls  on  the  poor;  a  duty  on  railroad  iron 
falls  on  rich  corporations  against  which  some  gen¬ 


tlemen  profess  such  a  horror.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
difficult  task  to  judge  between  us,  nor  to  determine 
which  is  the  advocate  of  burdens  on  the  people. 
I  therefore  trust  that,  in  the  progress  of  this  de¬ 
bate,  I  may  hear  no  more  of  this  tax  argument. 
It  is  not  true,  and  is  too  transparent  a  humbug 
to  deceive  any  one.  We  agree  as  to  the  amount 
we  desire  to  raise;  and  we  differ  only  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  which  we  intend  to  have  the  duties  im¬ 
posed,  and  the  manner  of  imposition. 

Another  favorite  argument  with  the  opponents 
of  protection  is,  the  want  of  constitutional  power 
to  impose  protective  duties.  The  first  tariff  law 
ever  passed  was  signed  by  George  Washington, 
and  was  advocated  and  voted  for  by  the  very  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution.  Yet  that  law  con¬ 
tained  the  memorable  declaration  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  duties  be  laid  for  “  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures.”  This  was  a  fa¬ 
vorite  doctrine  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson.  Each  of  these  illus¬ 
trious  statesmen,  in  their  messages  and  public 
speeohes,  earnestly  and  ably  advocated,  not  tariffs 
for  revenue,  but  tariffs  for  protection.  Sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  these  great  names,  I  might 
safely  leave  this  subject  without  further  comment. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consiitution, 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  within  their  bor¬ 
ders  belonged  to  each  of  the  old  thirteen  States. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  Congress  no 
power  over  the  subject,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution — that  this  power  would  thereby  be  vested 
in  the  central  Government,  and  the  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  intercourse,  as  well  between  the  several 
States  as  foreign  nations,  would  be  uniform  and 
consistent.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  several  States  had  local  laws  on  this 
subject;  and  conflicts  of  a  dangerous  and  exciting 
character  were  likely  to  grow  out  of  this  compli¬ 
cated  jurisdiction.  In  1785,  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  laws  regulating  com¬ 
merce,  and  similar  enactments  will  be  found  in 
other  Slates.  This  power  was  given  up  by  the 
States  to  the  Government  of  the  Union.  It  was 
not  extinguished  nor  relinquished,  but  merely 
transferred  from  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  we  see  how  consistent  the  legislation  of  the 
First  Congress  was  with  this  constitutional  grant. 
The  men  who  framed  that  Constitution  were  the 
same  who  left  us  the  light  of  their  interpretation 
to  guide  us  in  after  years.  Many  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  laws  passed  by  the  First  Congress  are  yet  in 
force,  and  have  received  the  approbation  of  every 
succeeding  Congress  and  of  the  nation,  through 
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many  long  years.  Yet  those  laws  not  only  pro¬ 
tect  our  home  industry,  but  actually  prohibit  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

The  power  “  to  regulate  commerce ”  is  given  in 
the  constitution.  Those  who  deny  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  protective  laws, 
must  interpret  “regulate”  to  mean  let  commerce 
alone — for  that  is  what  they  ask«us  to  do.  We 
on  the  contrary,  ask  Congress  to  control,  guard, 
foster, and  encourage  our  commercial  intercourse; 
to  do  what  all  other  civilized  nations  have  done, 
and  are  doing;  we  ask  the  passage  of  laws  to 
make  our  commerce  profitable  and  advantageous; 
not  only  a  source  of  a  revenue,  but  a  means  of 
increasing  our  welfare  and  happiness,  by  build¬ 
ing  up  our  own  manufactures  and  stimulating  and 
increasing  our  productive  industry  and  wealth. 
Judge  between  us,  which  is  the  better  interpreta¬ 
tion.  And  here,  I  might  leave  this  subject,  but 
I  prefer  to  show  that  even  the  enemies  of  pro¬ 
tection,  the  men  who  make  this  objection,  have, 
and  still  do  sanction  by  their  acts  and  votes,  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  Government  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  industry,  even  by  prohibitory  laivs 
andbounties.  Under  the  power  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce,  the  first  Congress  passed  laws  confining 
the  coast  trade  to  American  ships.  This  law  is 
still  in  force,  and  is  deemed  eminently  wise  and 
just  by  all .  1  am  its  friend,  yet  this  is  not  only 

protection,  but.  protection  by  prohibition.  Look  at 
the  bounty  of  $200,000  paid  annually  to  those 
engaged  in  cod-fishing.  This  is  another  phase 
of  the  same  power  to  regulate  commerce,  not  only 
protecting,  but  actually  taking  money  from  our 
Treasury  as  a  bounty  to  stimulate  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  our  people.  Let  those  who 
doubt  our  constitutional  power  to  protect  remem¬ 
ber  the  embargo  advised  and  signed  by  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Was  he  a  Democrat,  and  did  he  understand 
our  Constitution  ?  Again,  if  the  authority  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  industry  is  not  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Constitution,  we  present  the  strange  anomaly  of 
a  nation  without  a  power  possessed  by  every  other 
civilized  people  on  the  globe — a  conclusion  so  ab¬ 
surd,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  moment’s  consider¬ 
ation. 

I  have  made  this  hasty  examination  of  this 
branch  of  the  question  by  way  of  suggestion  to 
those  who  think  the  Constitution  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  levy  of  protective  duties. 

Although  I  consider  the  constitutional  power 
vested  in  Congress,  ample  to  authorize  us  to  pass 
all  necessary  protective  laws,  yet  Ido  not  advo¬ 
cate  the  passage  of  prohibitory  laws,  nor  claim 
protection  for  the  sake  of  protection  only.  All  I  ask 
for  Pennsylvania  is  the  passage  of  laws  which, 


whilst  they  do  not  prohibit  trade,  so  discriminate 
in  the.  duties  imposed,  as  incidentally  to  foster, 
encourage,  and  protect  our  agricultural  and  me¬ 
chanical  interests.  No  tariff  ever  was  levied  in 
this  country  which  did  not  make  discriminations. 
Discrimination  necessarily  becomes  protection; 
and  I  regard  it  as  wise  and  just;  and  whilst  this 
system  continues,  I,  for  one,  will  never  consent 
to  any  law  which  robs  Pennsylvania  of  her  share 
in  these  incidental  advantages.  I  regard  the  tariff 
law  of  1857  as  an  outrage  on  the  interests  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  for  its  immediate  repeal. 
The  tariff  of  1846  had  been  in  force  for  eleven 
years;  under  it  the  nation  was  happy,  contented, 
and  prosperous;  and  its  repeal  was  an  impertinent 
and  disastrous  interference  with  a  law,  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  wisfe  and  wholesome. 
There  is  nothing  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  so  much  dread  as  this  uncertainty  in 
legislation.  That  the  world  is  governed  too  much 
is  certainly  true;  but  especially  is  it  true  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  tariffs.  When  a  law  operates  well,  let  it 
alone.  Hands  off,  should  be  our  motto.  Laws, 
under  which  hundreds  of  millions  are  invested, 
should  be  changed  only  in  extreme  cases,  and 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence. 

I  would  prefer  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties;  yet,- 
in  the  main,  the  tariff  act  of  1846  had  worked  so 
satisfactorily,  and  we  had  been  so  prosperous 
under  it,  that  I  dare  not  condemn  it.  Change  the 
form  of  the  duties,  and  restore  it,  and  make  it 
sacred  from  the  tinkering  hand  of  tyro  legisla¬ 
tors,  and  prosperity  will  be  restored,  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury  replenished. 

I  am  the  earnest  advocate  of  specific  duties;  and 
I  regard  the  ad  valorem  principle  which  prevails 
in  the  act  of  1846  as  its  most  serious  objection. 
The  principle  of  ad  valorem  duties  is  impolitic, 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  any  tariff  founded 
upon  it  must  be  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  How 
can  we  rely  on  a  permanent  revenue  from  a  tariff 
whose  duties  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  which  they  are  levied  ?  You  levy  twenty 
per  cent,  on  a  given  article;  the  ten  thousand 
causes,  which  are  ever  operating  on  the  market, 
reduce  the  price  of  that  article  fifty  or  a  hundred 
per  cent.;  your  duties  are  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  importer  doubles  his  imports 
in  times  when  the  price  has  been  reduced,  yet  the 
Government  only  receives  from  him  the  same 
duty  formerly  received  for  one  half  the  quantity 
of  goods. 

Ad  valorem  duties  have  four  evil  effects.  First, 

;  the  Government,  under  such  duties,  never  can  con¬ 
fidently  rely  upon  a  certain  revenue.  Secondly, 
such  duties  are  easily  avoided  by  false  invoices 
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and  other  fraudulent  contrivances;  and,  thirdly, 
in. times  of  greatest  financial  distress,  on  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  price,  it  stimulates  to 
overtrading  and  plunges  the  nation  in  debt  when 
leastable  to  pay.  This  drains  the  precious  metals 
from  us  to  meet  the  accumulating  balanceof  trade 
which  stands  against  us  on  the  ledgers  of  other 
nations.  Fourthly,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  by 
the  fall  in  the  price  brings  our  manufacturers  in 
direct  competition  with  the  products  of  other 
countries  at  the  very  time  when  the  financial  pres¬ 
sure  makes  them  least  able  to  bear  it. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  on  the 
subject  of  specific  duties  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  In  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  the  country,  I  thank  him  for  it.  The  wisdom 
of  his  advice  will  be  remembered  by  the  nation 
in  times  to  come,  and  the  principle  of  specific 
duties  will  never  need  a  clearer  argument  to  sus¬ 
tain  it  than  he  has  given  us. 

For  forty  years  the  representative  of  a  State 
deeply  interested  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
Mr.  Buchanan  has,  perhaps,  a  more  enlarged  ex¬ 
perience,  a  more  comprehensive  knowlege  of  the 
operation  of  our  tariff  laws,  than  any  man  now 
living.  Let  not,  then,  the  calm,  enlightened  coun¬ 
sel  he  has  given  us,  be  treated  with  neglect.  Let 
us  cast  aside  our  prejudices  and  examine  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  he  has  done,  and,  my  word  for  it,  our  con¬ 
clusions  will  agree  with  his. 

The  yard-stick  and  the  scales  cannot  be  cheated 
by  fraudulent  invoices.  No  combination  of  the 
manufacturers  and  importers  will  make  a  yard 
shorter  than  three  feet,  or  a  pound  lighter  than  it 
is.  No  financial  embarrassment,  no  reduction  in 
price,  will  diminish  the  length  or  weight  of  the 
import.  Your  banks  may  suspend;  your  prices 
may  depreciate;  all  other  things  m&y  fluctuate; 
but  when  the  duty  is  so  much  per  yard,  or  so 
much  per  pound,  there  will  be  permanence  and 
uniformity.  The  temptation  to  overdealing  when 
the  price  is  low  will  be  checked,  because  the  duty 
is  unchanging.  The  disastrous  effects  on  our 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  a  reduction  of  the 
price  and  the  duty  in  the  periodical  financial  em¬ 
barrassments  which  pass  o'ver  our  country,  will 
not  so  frequently  occur.  The  manufacturer, when 
he  invests  his  capital  in  machinery  and  materials, 
will  have  the  assurance  that  he  will  have  the  in¬ 
cidental  advantage  of  a  certain  and  specific  duty. 
The  same  sum,  levied  in  an  unchanging  and  cer¬ 
tain  form,  will  afford  him  a  surer  and  better  pro¬ 
tection  than  a  higher,  though  fluctuating  duty. 
The  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  Treasury  needs 
certainly  a  thing  which  never  can  be  attained 
under  ad  valorem  duties.  You  levy  the  duty  on 


the  value,  and  the  value  changes,  and  with  it  the 
duty  changes;  but  when  you  levy  the  duty  on 
the  pound  or  the  yard,  the  price  may  change,  but 
the  weight,  measure,  and  protection,  remain  the 
same.  The  recommendation  of  the  President  is 
sustained  by  the  practice  of  nearly  every  civil¬ 
ized  commercial  nation  on  earth.  The  revenue 
laws  of  England,  France,,  and  Russia,  impose 
specific  duties  almost  entirely.  The  experience 
of  centuries  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  specific  imposts;  and  we  should  not 
forget  its  lessons.  Let  us  learn  from  other  com¬ 
mercial  nations,  and  follow  their  example. 

It  may  be  difficult  in  the  beginning  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  duty  on  many  articles,  where  the  re¬ 
semblance  is  so  close  as  to  deceive  the  officers; 
but  experience  will  soon  teach  us  the  defects  of  a 
new  system,  and  enable  us  to  correct  them.  Many 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  of  very  different  value,  are 
so  much  alike  in  appearance  that  ordinary  judges 
would  be  deceived.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
difference  is  perfectly  apparent  to  those  convers¬ 
ant  with  such  business.  It  therefore  only  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  which  arises  from  resemblance  of 
one  thing  to  another. 

Nor  has  this  objection  any  weight  in  case  of 
specific  duties  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
a  duty  on  the  value;  for,  if  the  resemblance  is  so 
great  as  to  prevent  ordinary  judges  from  detect¬ 
ing  important  differences,  they  can  no  more  tell 
its  value  in  one  case  than  another;  and  the  resem¬ 
blance  which  deceives  the  officer  as  to  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs,  will  also  deceive  him  as  to  its 
price;  so  that  the  objection  is  applicable  to  all 
systems  alike,  and  has  therefore  no  weight  when 
urged  especially  against  specific  duties. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  this  important  question.  The  fires 
of  her  forges  and  furnaces  have  gone  out;  her 
glass  works  are  no  longer  in  blast;  her  coal  is 
brought  in  ruinous  competition  with  the  products 
of  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  her  wool  is  re¬ 
duced  in  price  by  the  importations  from  aboad. 
Every  interest  that  Pennsylvania  had  in  the  tariff 
was  stricken  down  by  the  act  of  1857.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  she  derived  from  the  incidental  protection 
of  former  tariffs  was  reduced,  and  her  products 
were  brought  into  competition  with  imported  ar¬ 
ticles,  under  practical  free  trade. 

This  state  of  things  demands  redress;  and  in 
the  name  of  justice  we  demand  it.  Pennsylvania 
pays  a  large  share  in  the  expenses  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  she  has  a  just  right  to  demand  her  share 
in  the  advantages  derived  from  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  duties.  If,  in  adjusting  our  duties 
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on  imports,  we  incidentally  give  aid  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  particular  branches  of  industry,  why 
should  the  industry  and  staple  productions  of  my 
State  be  forgotten  ?  Let  any  man  take  up  the 
tariff  act  of  1857,  and  say,  if  he  can,thatPennsyl- 
vania  is  fairly  dealt  with.  A  monetary  crisis  was 
then  regarded  as  at  a  distance;  by  the  passage  of 
that  act  you  destroyed  public  confidence,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  it  upon  the  country  at  once.  Inspired 
by  the  firm  belief  that,  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  wise  legislation  would  supply  the  ob¬ 
noxious  provisions  of  that  odious  law,  public  con¬ 
fidence  is  slowly  reviving.  Pass  a  judicious  and 
properly-considered  tariff,  and  prosperity  will 
soon  smile  throughout  the  land,  and  the  palsied 
arm  of  industry  will  again  grow  strong;  labor  will 
find  employment,  and  content  and  happiness  will 
go  abroad  arm  in  arm. 

Permit  me  for  a  few  moments  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  House  to  the  extent  of  interest  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  England,  in  relation  to  the  trade 
between  us  and  her  North  American  possessions, 
our  Pennsylvania  coal  is  brought  into  free  com¬ 
petition  with  the  products  of  the  inexhaustible 
mines  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  sacrifice  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  by  us  without  a  murmur,  although  the 
blow  fell  heavily  upon  the  industrial  interests  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  extensive  branch  of  trade.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  that  generosity  which  has  ever 
distinguished  her  when  a  sacrifice  was  required 
of  her  individually  for  the  national  interest,  gave 
up  all  claim  to  protection  on  coal,  and  entered 
into  competition  with  the  most  accessible  and 
greatest  coal  fields  in  the  world.  We  are  in¬ 
formed,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  this  city,  in  the 
Smithsonian  buildings,  by  Professor  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  and  published  in  the  last  report,  that,  ac- 
according  to  a  geological  examination  made  by 
Messrs.  Lyel  and  Dawson,  “  the  coal  stratum  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  mines,  at  the  South  Joggins,  is 
about  three  miles  thick.  At  the  Albion  fnines, 
one  hundred  miles  distant,  it  is  nearly  the  same; 
and  the  coal  basin  is  three  thousand  six  hundred 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  of  an  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  amile.”  These  immense  deposits,  easily 
accessible  by  sea,  are  being  mined  at  a  very  small 
expense,  and  can  be  brought  into  our  seaports  in 
immense  quantities.  Coal  has,  therefore,  been 
stricken  from  the  list  of  articles  on  which  Penn¬ 
sylvania  asks  protection. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1857  was  passed,  there 
was  not  a  village  on  the  Monongahela  river  in 
which  there  was  not  one  or  more  glass  manufac¬ 
tories  in  operation.  A  single  manufactory  is  now 


left,  a  last  survivor  of  them  all.  The  laborer  is 
idle;  the  fires  have  gone  out;  and  the  business  is 
suspended.  Can  all  this  change  be  attributed  to 
the  financial  embarrassment  which  has  prevailed? 
Was  not  a  great  portion  of  it  owing  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  that  act  which  threw  open  our  ports  to 
the  cheap  products  of  other  lands?  Capitalists 
want  confidence  before  they  risk  their  money, 
and  manufacturers  must  feel  sure  of  a  market  be¬ 
fore  they  are  willing  to  invest  their  funds  in  man¬ 
ufactured  products. 

IRON. 

There  are  said,  by  competent  judges,  to  be 
forty  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
produce  more  iron  than  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  about  one  third  the  quantity  made  in 
Great  Britain;  as  much  as  France;  five  times  as 
much  as  Russia  or  Sweden;  and  four  times  as 
much  as  Belgium. 

Gentlemen  ask  us  to  let  our  iron  enter  into 
competition  with.  England  free  of  duty,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  so.  Our  iron  manufacture  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Even  now,  however,  products  of  equal 
value  can  be  produced  almost  as  cheap  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  in  England.  But  the  kind  of  iron 
which  is  sent  here,  and  which  enters  into  com¬ 
petition  with  ours,  is  of  an  inferior  quality — a  kind 
of  article  which  is  nowhere  manufactured  in  our 
country. 

England  is  deeply  interested  in  breaking  down 
our  manufacturers.  Pennsylvania  is  her  greatest 
rival  for  the  iron  markets  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  her  iron;  and 
if  she  could’ destroy  the  Pennsylvania  manufac¬ 
turers,  she  would  have  a  monopoly  of  our  mar¬ 
ket,  and  could  increase  the  prices  to  any  extent 
without  the  fear  of  competition.  For  years  she 
has  been  attempting  to  destroy  our  forges  and  fur¬ 
naces  by  bringing  into  the  market  railroad  bars 
so  inferior  in  quality  that  its  wear  is,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Pennsylvania  iron,  as  one  to  two.  Rail¬ 
road  companies,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  cheap 
article,  have  been  tempted  to  buy  it  at  nealy  as 
high  a  rate  as  they  could  have  purchased  Ameri¬ 
can  iron,  which  would  have  lasted  twice  as  long. 

English  iron  is  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  high  rates  of  duty  imposed  upon  it, 
and  she  must  either  sell  to  us  or  have  no  buyers; 
she  has  therefore  persistently  and  earnestly  re¬ 
solved  to  secure  the  market  of  the  United  States; 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  she  desires  to  blot  out 
of  existence  our  iron  manufactures,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  she  finds  active  allies  in  the  free¬ 
traders  on  this  floor.  France  imposes  a  duty  on 
rolled  iron  of  $41  75  per  ton,  and  $15  50  on  pig 
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;  metal.  Russia  and  Sweden  havg  each  heavy  du¬ 
ties  on  iron.  Shut  out  from  the  ports  of  Europe, 
England  must  find  a  market  here,  or  cease  to  be 
an  iron  manufacturing  nation.  She  knows  this, 
and  her  manufacturers  are  ready  to  sacrifice  mil¬ 
lions  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  our  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  forty  thousand  persons  are 
directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the  iron  man- 
,  ufacture  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  persons 
i  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  With  this 
1  evidence  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  that 
law,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  wipe  it  from  the 
statute-book?  We  are  impoverishing  the  nation 
by  permitting  the  honest  industry  of  these  people 
to  remain  without  employment.  It  is  their  labor 
which  fashions  the  raw  material  and  gives  it  value. 
Go  with  me  and  inquire  of  what  the  most  valuable 
products  of  human  labor  are  composed?  What 
is  glass?  A  black  stone  is  dug  from  the  hills;  a 
fire  is  kindled  with  it,  and  the  sands  of  the  river 
are  gathered,  and,  with  a  quantity  of  potash,  and 
some  other  slight  ingredients  mingled  together,  it 
is  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  glass  is  the  valuable  and 
useful  product.  What  is  iron?  Again  the  black 
;  stone  dug  from  the  hills  is  fired,  and  another  stone 
is  quarried  and  cast  upon  it,  and  the  molten  lava 
that  runs  from  the  furnace  is  that  most  useful  and 
indispensable  metal  called  iron.  These  are  the  i 
products  of  human  labor.  The  raw  materials  are  ' 
valueless,  until  combined  and  modified  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  man.  It  is  labor  that  makes  us  rich 
and  independent.  It  swells  the  mass  of  material  * 
wealth,  varies  our  national  pursuits,  and  makes 
us  a  world  within  ourselves.  The  hand  of  nature 
formed  these  raw  materials  fur  the  use  of  man, 
buried  them  out  of  the  way  in  the  bowels  of  the  ! 
earth,  or  cast  them  by  the  river  side,  that  man  ! 
might  dig  from  these  great  treasure-houses  as  his  ' 
wants  required.  God  made  Pennsylvania  the  land 
of  iron.  By  the  side  of  the  ore  he  buried  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  veins  of  coal,  and  then  heaved  the 
level  earth  into  mountains,  that  its  wealth  might 
be  accessible. 

Let  us  not  make  war  against  the  behest  of  the 
Almighty.  These  mountains  hold  emboweled  the 
greatest  source  of  national  wealth  and  independ¬ 
ence.  Let  us  encourage  the  full  development  of 
this  inexhaustible  treasure.  Our  iron  manufac¬ 
tures  are  but  in  their  infancy;  give  them  time 
and  they  will  ripen  into  sturdy  manhood.  The 
tender  child  needs  the  mother’s  care;  but  in  the 
fulness  of  years,  it  ttains  its  growth  and  rejoices 
in  its  strength.  Give  us  but  time,  and  foster  and 
protect  us;  permit  capital,  energy,  and  enter¬ 
prise,  skill  and  experience,  to  become  invested 


and  enlisted  in  this  business,  and,  my  word  for 
it,  we  will  soon  compete  with  England,  not  for 
our  own,  but  for  the  iron  markets  of  the  world. 

The  Pennsylvania  iron  manufacturers  have  had 
much  to  do.  They  found  these  mineral  deposits 
in mountainousand sparsely-peopled  regions.  Af¬ 
ter  they  had  expended  millions  in  buildings  and 
machinery,  they  had  to  erect  houses  for  their  hire¬ 
lings,  dig  roads  over  rugged  mountain  ridges,  and 
build  long  lines  of  railroad  before  they  could  get 
their  products  to  market.  These  immense  works 
require  the  labor  of  years.  And  it  is  these  vast 
expenditures  of  time  and  labor  that  have  retarded 
the  full  development  of  our  manufacturing  ability. 
Give  us  but  time,  and  we  will  enter  the  market 
and  defy  the  competition  of  all  lands.  We  will 
not  confine  our  operations  to  a  home  market;  we 
will  cross  the  seas  to  other  lands,  and  add  an¬ 
nually  to  our  national  exportations  hundreds  of 
millions  in  the  shape  of  iron.  How  much  richer 
this  nation  then  must  be  !  We  now  expend  mil¬ 
lions  for  iron  brought  from  abroad;  then  we  will 
make  our  own  iron,  and  keep  our  money  at 
home.  We  will  have  the  iron  and  the  millions 
both. 

What  has  enabled  the  citizens  of  England  to 
■  loan  to  their  Government  =£800,000,000?  Was  it 
not  because  she  manufactured  and  produced  more 
than  she  consumed  ?  It  was  but  the  products  of 
her  sales  to  other  countries.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  her  wealth,  as  it  is  of  every  other  nation. 
We  should  manufacture  our  own  goods  and  keep 
our  money  at  home  to  circulate  amongst  our  own 
citizens. 

Protect  our  iron  manufacturers,  and  you  will 
not  only  give  employment  to  our  own  industry 
and  develop  our  own  resources,  but  you  will  bring 
capital  from  abroad  to  be  invested  here  in  a  per¬ 
manent  form.  It  is  a  rule  of  trade  that  capital 
seeks  grofitable  investments.  Make  the  iron  busi¬ 
ness  profitable  by  protecting  its  manufacturers, 
and  you  invite  the  investment  of  capital  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  The  moneyed  men  of  England  and  of 
Europe  will  send  their  surplus  funds  here  to  build 
iron  works,  and  you  will  thus  increase  our  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  and  reduce  the  price  of  iron  by  the 
competition  and  rivalry  incited  amongst  its  man¬ 
ufacturers;  you  will  enlarge  the  basis  of  produc¬ 
tion,  give  a  fair  field  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
our  citizens,  and  develop  our  natural  resources. 
Nothing  so  much  contributes  to  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation  as  a  diversity  of  pursuits 
and  a  proper  division  of  labor.  A  nation,  a  world 
within  itself;  a  nation  around  whom  you  might 
build  a  wall,  and  yet  all  sources  of  national  indus¬ 
try  and  production  would  go  on  in  their  natural 
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channels,  is  alone  really  great  and  independent. 

I  would  not  put  fetters  on  commerce,  nor  close 
our  ports  against  the  productions  of  other  climes; 
but  I  would  foster  and  encourage  our  own  pro¬ 
ductive  industry,  until  it  had  acquired  a  wealth, 
strength,  and  permanence, that  would  enable  those 
engaged  in  it  to  withstand  competition  with  the 
old  established  manufactories  of  other  nations. 

We  have  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  produc¬ 
tion,  such  a  broad  and  glorious  land,  that  we  need 
but  little  from,  abroad.  Let  our  industry  be  as 
varied  as  the  climate  and  soil  of  our  country: 
then  war  may  rage  along  our  shores;  but  it  can¬ 
not  impede  our  progress,  or  shake  the  firm  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  -prosperity.  The  bonds  of  our 
national  union  will  be  strengthened  by  the  cords 
of  commercial  dependence.  One  section  of  aur 
country  will  be  dependent  upon  another;  the 
North  will  learn  to  love  the  South ,  and  the  South 
the  North.  Mutual  wants  will  create  mutual 
affection;  and  additional  prosperity  will  add  ad¬ 
ditional  strength  to  our  national  Union. 

Who  would  deny  this  stimulant  to  prosperity, 
when  we  remember  that  it  arises  incidentally, 
and  almost  necessarily,  from  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  Govern¬ 
ment?  We  impose  no  additional  burdens  upon 
the  people;  we  merely  discriminate  in  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  duties  on  those  articles  of  import  which 
come  in  competition  with  the  productions  of  our 
own  citizens.  This  is  all  we  ask.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  concede  even  this  to 
American  producers.  As  for  myself,  I  am  for  our 
own  country,  our  own  people,  our  own  produc¬ 
tions. 

WOOL. 

But  there  is  another  great  product  in  which 
Pennsylvania  feels  a  deep  interest;  that  product 
is  wool.  I  reside  in  the  greatest  wool-growing 
county  in  the  United  States,  and  I  feel  considera¬ 
ble  interest  in  the  imposition  of  proper  duties 
upon  it.  A  prevailing  idea  is,  that  coarse  wools 
should  be  admitted  duty  free.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  am  awar.e  that  there  is  no  wool  of  such  coarse 
texture  as  is  embraced  in  the  free  list  produced 
in  this  country;  yet  it  *is  equally  true  that  this 
coarse  article  is  substituted  for  our  own  coarse 
wools  in  many  articles,  and  thus  diminishes  the 
demand  and  reduces  the  price.  4*-  operates  most 
injuriously  on  the  small  farmers  and  the  poorer 
class  of  our  wool-growers.  I  am,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  a  duty  upon  it.  The  amount  of  this  kind 
of  wool  imported  is  the  evidence  of  its  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  extent  of  its  competition  with  ours. 
We  imported  last  year  $3,843,320  worth  of  wool 
free  from  duty.  The  value  of  the  imported  wool 


of  a  finer  grade,  which  paid  duty,  was  $179,315. 
Much  more  of  this  class  of  wool  was  imported, 
but,  owing  to  the  revulsion,  it  was  not  used  here, 
but  was  reshipped  to  other  places.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  apparent  that  the  duty  on  wool  may  be  very 
properly  increased.  The  price  of  wool,  since  the 
great  reduction  of  duty  upon  it,  has  declined  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  This  decline  in  price  is 
not  entirely  owing  to  the  reduction  of  duty,  but 
may  perhaps  be,  in  part, attributed  to  the  pressure 
in  the  money  market.  Yet  we  feel  seriously  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  present  tariff,  and  we  de¬ 
mand  its  repeal.  Washington  county,  where  I 
reside,  produces  annually  over  $500,000  worth  of 
this  staple,  and  such  a  percentage  on  the  produce 
of  our  county  is  deeply  felt  by  our  people. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  TARIFF. 

I  have  been  attempting,  in  my  remarks,  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  committee  the  deep  stake  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  in  the  proper  imposition  of  duties. 
I  now  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  which  arise  from  protective  duties. 

There  is  no  writer  on  political  economy  who 
does  not  teach  that  nothing  tends  more  to  increase 
national  wealth,  and  to  develop  the  skill  and  in- 
,  genuity  of  a  people,  than  a  division  of  labor  and 
a  variety  of  pursuits.  When  we  stimulate  capi¬ 
talists  to  invest  their  money  in  manufactures  of 
any  kind,  we  produce  this  division  of  labor  and 
diversity  of  calling  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  regard  as  national  blessings. 

Labor  is  wealth.  To  permit  labor  to  remain 
unproductive  is  to  lose  a  portion  of  our  national 
wealth.  To  open  new  manufactures  is  to  create 
new  pursuits,  and  to  give  additional  employmenl 
and  higher  wages  to  productive  industry,  and. 
therefore,  increase  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
the  nation. 

When  we  erect  manufactories,  we  create  home 
markets  for  our  surplus  products.  The  whole 
community  is  benefited  by  the  exchange  of  the 
products  of  one  man’s  labor  for  that  of  another 
The  farmer  raises  more  grain  than  he  can  con 
sume,  and  he  exchanges  it  with  the  tailor,  the 
shoemaker,  the  merchant,  and  the  iron  manufac 
turer,  for  their  products.  They  live  beside  eacl 
other,  and  the  cost  of  importation  is  saved  to  each 
The  farmer  sells  his  grain  cheaper,  because  he  ha£ 
not  to  haul  it  to  market.  The  merchant  sells  hi: 
goods  lower,  because  he  got  them  from  the  man 
ufacturer  over  the  way,  and,  consequently,  savet 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  his  own  traveling 
expenses.  The  goods  are  cheaper  and  quite  as 
1  good  as  if  they  had  been  transported  over  the  seas 
[  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  home  market, 
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will  take  the  case  of  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  broad 
productive  prairies  of  the  West.  The  rich,  fat 
lands  have  been  tilled,  and  he  has  an  abundam 
harvest.  His  corn  is  worth  ten  cents  a  bushel; 
his  wheat  twenty-five  cents;  his- oats  six  cents. 
Now,  why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  he  has  no  home 
market.  If  he  hauls  his  wheat  three  hundred 
miles  in  a  wagon,  it  has  taken  the  whole  price  of 
it  to  pay  for  the  transportation.  If  he  hauls  it 
fifty  miles,  and  gets  one  dollar  per  bushel,  one 
sixth  of  that  dollar  has  to  be  paid  for  freight.  If 
he  takes  it  one  hundred  miles,  one  third  of  his 
crop  is  sunk  in  its  carriage.  Put  the  market  at 
his  door,  and  this  one  sixth  and  one  third,  and 
indeed  all  cost  of  transportation,  are  saved.  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  saving  is  not  on 
one  bushel,  but  upon  his  whole  crop;  not  upon 
one  kind  of  grain,  but  upon  all. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  one  fourth  of  his  crop 
goes  to  purchase  articles  the  price  of  which  has 
been  increased  twenty  per  cent,  by  a  tariff:  is  he 
not  greatly  the  gainer  if  he  saves  one  fourth  the 
price  of  his  whole  crop  by  avoiding  transporta¬ 
tion  ?  These  are  questions  easily  solved  by  the 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  I  leave  them  to 
the  consideration  of  members  who  are  disposed 
to  overlook  or  depreciate  the  value  of  a  home 
market.  We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  to  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest,  and  to 
sell  where  we  can  sell  dearest.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  gentlemen  forget  that  the  teeming  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  have  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  travel  before  they  can  reach  the  sea-coast, 
and  then  they  must  pass  thr£fe  thousand  miles 
over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  Now,  permit  meto 
ask  some  of  my  mathematical  free-trade  friends 
to  calculate  what  part  of  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  would  go  to  the  farmer  who  raised  it,  after 
he  pays  the  cost  of  this  transportation.  Yet, 
gentlemen  of  reputation  stand  on  this  floor  and 
tell  us  of  the  advantages  of  a  European  market 
for  our  surplus  agricultural  products,  when  the 
statistics  demonstrate  that  Massachusetts  con¬ 
sumes  more  of  our  agricultural  productions  than 
is  exported  to  all  Europe.  Any  gentleman  at  all 
conversant  with  the  prolific  yield  of  grain  in  any 
one  of  our  prairie  States,  is  aware  that  the  surplus 
yield  of  a  single  year  will  more  than  equal  our 
wholeexportntion.  This  surplus  production  must 
increase  every  year.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done, 
unless  we  create  a  home  market  for  it,  by  taking 
men  from  the  agricultural,  and  giving  them  em¬ 
ployment  in  some  other  pursuit  ?  Take  them  from 
the  production  of  grain,  and  make  them  its  con¬ 
sumers  ? 


We  are  told  that  we  oppress  the  farmer’by  in¬ 
creasing  the. price  of  the  articles  he  consumes. 
Admit  it,  for  the  sake  of  argument:  and  is  it  not 
better  that  he  should  pay  a  higher  price  for  his 
cloth,  his  shoes,  his  hats,  and  his  iron,  than  that 
his  crops  should  be  permitted  to  rot  in  his  gran¬ 
aries  for  want  of  a  market?  If  the  farmer  pro¬ 
duces  no  more  than  he  consumes,  his  industry  is 
unproductive,  and  he*  will  never  gain  anything 
by  his  labor.  If  he  does  produce  more  than  he 
consumes,  then  there  must  bq  consumers  who  are 
not  producers  of  grain.  Now,  if  all  men  in  our 
country  were  to  quit  manufacturing,  and  go  to 
farming,  we  would  have  in  agriculture  all  pro¬ 
ducers  and  no  consumers,  and  the  product  would 
be  valueless  for  want  of  a  market.  Yet,  such  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  political  economy  taught  by 
the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  the  enemies  of 
home  manufactures.  We  must  create  a  variety 
of  pursuits  that  the  surplus  productions  of  one 
branch  of  trade  may  be  consumed  by  another. 
The  shoemaker  makes  more  shoes  than  he  wears, 
and  sells  them  to  the  farmer,  who  wears  them  out 
whilst  he  tills  the  crop,  the  surplus  of  which  pays 
for  them.  Thus  one  trade  supports  another,  and 
the  surplus  of  all  these  products  constitutes  our 
national  wealth.  This  system  renders  us  inde¬ 
pendent  of  other  nations;  it  makes  us  rich  and 
prosperous  in  peace,  and  saves  us  from  want  in 
time  of  war.  A  policy  so  just  and  so  indispens¬ 
able  to  our  happiness  merits  the  approbation  of 
every  good  man. 

The  theory  of  “  buying  where  you  can  buy 
cheapest,  and  selling  where  you  can  sell  dear¬ 
est,”  has  misled  thousands.  The  producer  of 
agricultural  products,  if  he  had  money,  might 
possibly  purchase  articles  of  English  manufacture 
cheaper  than  he  could  those  made  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village;  but  he  has  not  got  the  money;  he 
can  only  buy  by  selling  his  grain,  and  the  Eng- 
!  lish  importer  will  not  take  that;  he  must  have 
!  money.  Now,  if  he  permits  his  crop  to  rot  for 
want  of  purchasers,  how  much  is  he  profited  by 
the  cheap  goods  of  England  ?  The  rule  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  one;  the  error  is  in  its  application.  The* 
farmer  who  encourages  the  home  manufacturer 
practices  on  that  rule.  He  realizes  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  home  market ;  he  knows  that  what  he 
produces  will  find  a  consumer  close  beside  him. 
His  is  a  certain  market,  and  a  fixed  price.  The 
farmer  knows  that,  to  buy ,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
sell;  and  both  are  necessary  to  prosperity. 

For  fifteen  years  previous  to  1844,  the  average 
annual  export  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain  from  all 
other  counti'ies  only  amounted  to  11, 000,000  bush¬ 
els.  There  was  great  variation  in  the  yearly 


exportation;  sometimes  it  was  down  as  low  as 
300,000  bushels,  and  in  other  years  it  ran  up  to 
24,000,000  bushels.  The  price  was  as  variable  as 
the  quantity,  ranging  from  §1  07  to  $1  92  per 
bushel.  Of  this  11, #00, 000  bushels,  the  United 
States  supplied  about  2,100,000;  the  residue  was 
furnished  by  many  other  countries,  chiefly,  how-  j 
ever,  from,  the  Baltic.  The  whole  supply  of 
wheut,  however,  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  is  not  equal  to  the  surplus  production  in  j 
a  single  congressional  district  in  the  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  regions  of  our  country.  When  the  farmer 
cannot  sell,  how  can  he  buy? 

The  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  Hamburg,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Odessa,  the  principal 
wheat  marts  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  only  av¬ 
eraged,  for  fourteen  years,  (from  1830  to  1843  in¬ 
clusive,)  eighty-eight  cents  per  bushel.  Take  off 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  our  country  to 
England,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  our  wheatgrow- 
ers  never  can  hope  for  a  remunerative  market  in 
that  country ,  at  such  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
as  demonstration,  thatour  agriculturists  never  can 
find  a  market  for  their  surplus  products  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  must  rely  on  the  home  market  alone 
for  consumption.  Remember,  now,  that  the  rule 
of  the  economist  is  to  sell  dear  and  buy  cheap; 
but  we  must  sell  before  we  are  able  to  buy.  If  the 
American  farmer  does  not  patronize  the  American 
mechanic,  the  latter  must  cease  manufacturing, 
and  cease  to  be  a  consumer;  and  the  former  must 
lose  his  market,  and  the  latter  his  business;  and 
both  arc  ruined.  The  chain  that  binds  together 
the  business  of  any  country  must  have  no  broken 
links.  The  producers  of  a  nation  must  work 
harmoniously  together,  or,  like  a  machine  out  of 
order,  the  wheels  must  cease  to  move. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  very  ingenious 
calculation,  made  some  years  since  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Smith,] 
showing  how  small  a  portion  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  our  country  were  consumed  by  our 
own  manufacturers.  It  was  ingenious;  but  if  it 
proved  anything,  it  was  that  we  had  not  con¬ 
sumers  enough;  thatour  home  market  was  too 
small.  Why  not,  then,  endeavor  to  increase  it, 
by  every  means  in  our  power?  It  seems  to  me 
that,  with  the  immense  surplus  of  agricultural 
production  which  that  gentleman  tried  to  prove 
existed,  he  would  be  the  warmest  advocate  of 
every  measure  that  would  divert  men  from  agri-  j 
culture  and  turn  their  labor  to  some  other  pursuit,  j 
Although  the  calculation  of  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  is  founded  in  error,  yet,  if  we  take  his  own  : 
doctrine,  it  sh’ows  clearly  the  importance  of  a 
home  market,  and  a  division  of  labor. 


DOES  A  TARIFF  INCREASE  THE  PRICE? 

The  stereotyped  argument  with  the  opponents 
of  protection  is,  that  a  tariflf  imposes  burdens  on 
the  people  by  increasing  the  priqe  of  protected 
articles.  « 

Now,  I  will  admit  that,  in  the  beginning,  this 
is  the  case;  but  so  soon  as  capital  has  been  in¬ 
vested  in  manufactures,  and  American  ek ill  and 
inventive  genius  have  been  taxed  by  necessity  to 
produce  new  and  improved  machinery,  the  price 
is  reduced  by  the  competition  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  manufacture. 

The  common-sense  rules  of  trade  show  this 
clearly.  A  man  who  has  but  small  means  must 
charge  a  large  percentage  upon  it  to  live;  but  in¬ 
crease  his  means  and  his  sales,  and  his  percentage 
becomes  lower  and  his  profits  greater.  A  man 
who  sells  five  hundred  yards  of  cloth  at  twenty- 
five  cents  profit  per  yard,  makes  no  more  than  the 
man  who  sells  a  thousand  yards  at  a  profit  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  yard.  But  if  the  latter 
should  sell  two  thousand  yards  at  the  same  profit, 
he  would  make  double  as  much  as  the  former  in 
each  year.  Increase  the  business,  and  you  de¬ 
crease  the  percentage.  Make  trade  profitable; 
and  you  invite  the  investment  of  capital  into  it, 
these  investments  soon  produce  lively  competi¬ 
tion, and  competition  tasks  the  invention  of  genius 
to  produce  cheap  products,  and  this  reduces  the 
price;  anti  hence  it  is  that  protection  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  capital  in  pro¬ 
duction.  And  no  nation  ever  did  or  ever  will  be¬ 
come  a  great  manufacturing  country  without  the 
protecting  and  fostering  care  of  the  Government. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent.  Successful 
manufactories  require  the  combination  of  capital 
and  industry  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  unless 
they  are  made  more  profitable  than  ordinary 
individual  pursuits,  they  never  will  be  formed. 
But,  if  we  foster  and  encourage  these  combina¬ 
tions  by  reasonable  protection,  they  are  made 
more  profitable  than  individual  enterprises,  and 
capital  is  freely  invested;  and  when  once  formed, 
they  grow  stronger  and  more  skillful,  until  they 
will  not  be  broken  down  even  by  the  competition 
of  foreign  and  older  establishments. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  this  reduction  of  price  is 
the  result  of  improved  machinery.  That  is  true; 
but  we  never  would  have  had  improved  machinery 
if  we  had  never  had  manufacturers.  “  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention;”  and  necessity  alone 
taxed  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  and  pro¬ 
duced  labor-saving  machines. 

This  is  the  theory.  Do  the  facts  of  history 
bear  it  out,  and  prove  it  correct  ?  Let  us  examine: 

1  am  not  forty  years  of  age,  yet  I  have  seen 
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roofs  on  houses  which  were  driven  with  wrought 
nails,  which  cost' twenty  cents  per  pound.  Now 
you  can  buy  a  superior  article  of  shingle  nails  at 
three  cents  per  pound. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House 
can  remember  when  shirtings  sold  at  thirty  cents 
per  yard.  Now,  you  can  purchase  a  finer  and 
better  article  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  yard. 

In  1824,  calico  was  selling  in  New  York  for 
thirty  cents  per  yard.  Now,  you  can  purchase 
a  very  superior  article  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
yard.  Kentucky  jeans  were  sold  in  1834  for  one 
dollar  per  yard;  in  1836,  for  eighty  cents;  1838-39, 
for  sixty-five  cents;  and  a  better  article  can  now 
be*  purchased  at  thirty -seven  cents  in  any  country 
store. 

We  formerly  exported  all  our  cotton  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  then  shipped  it  back  in  the  form  of  man¬ 
ufactured  goods.  Now  we  manufacture  many 
articles  of  cotton  goods  cheaper  than  any  country 
on  the  globe;  and  we  not  o.nly  supply  the  United 
States,  but  the  English  colonies.  Yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  we  were  compelled  to  foster  and  encourage 
this  kind  of  manufacture  by  protective  duties. 
This  single  example  proves  more  than  ten  vol¬ 
umes  of  idle  theories.  We  are  told  that  capital 
seeks  the  most  profitable  investments.  It  is  not 
true  always.  Men  dread  combinations  requiring 
great  capital,  and  never  form  them  whilst  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprises  equally  as  profitable  can  be 
found;  and  it  is  only  by  the  temptation  of  large 
profits  that  you  can  indued  such  investments  to 
be  made;  hence  the  necessity  of  protection  in  the 
infancy  of  manufactures.  But  I  will  proceed  with 
the  examples  of  the  influence  of  protection.  The 
tariff  of  1842  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  carpetings, 
and  under  its  influence  manufactories  were  started 
in  various  places,  and  in  four  years  the  market 
was  filled  with  carpets  of  the  best  finish  and  most 
beautiful  patterns,  which  sold  twenty  per  cent, 
'cheaper  than  the  same  articles  did  before  that 
tariff  went  into  operation. 

In  1842,  hemp  bagging,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
planters  to  put  up  their  cotton  bales,  was  selling 
in  Dundee  and  Inverness,  in  Scotland,  according 
to  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  for  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  cents  per  yard.  Our  supply,  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  that  year,  was  brought  ; 
from  Scotland.  A  heavy  duty  was  imposed  on  j 
this  bagging;  and  I  learn  from  the  speech  of  the  j 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Toombs,  delivered  in 
1846,  the  same  kind  of  bagging  could  be  purchased 
in  Kentucky  for  more  than  five  cents  a  yard  less 
than  it  sold  for  in  1842,  in  Scotland.  My  free- 
trade  friends  will  say  that  this  was  only  the  com-  j' 
mon  reduction  in  the  price  of  hemp.  Not  so  fast.  ! 


J\U-  Toombs  informs  us  that  it  could  be  purchased 
then  three  cents  a  yard  cheaper  in  Kentucky  than 
in  Scotland.  So  much  for  the  benefits  of  protec¬ 
tion  in  stimulating  American  manufactures.  Let 
my  southern  free-trade  friends  bear  in  mind,  as 
they  roll  up  their  cotton  bales  in  this  cheap  Amer¬ 
ican  bagging,  that  they  saved  three  cents  a  yard 
on  every  yard  they  use  by  the  impulse  given  to 
American  hemp  manufacturers  by  the  protective 
duties  on  that  article  in  the  tariff  act  of  1842. 

The  tariff  of  1842  imposed  a  duty  of  three  cents 
per  pound  on  lead.  This  stimulated  lead  mining 
in  our  country;  companies  were  soon  formed, 
and  a  large  capital  invested  in  the  business;  and 
in  1846,  lead  was  selling  for  three  cents  a  pound. 
When  the  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation, 
there  were  only  four  establishments  for  the  man- 
facture  of  cut-glass  in  the  United  States.  In  five 
years  thereafter,  they  had  increased  more  than 
five-fold,  and  produced  $6,000,000  worth  of  this 
kind  of  manufacture,  giving  employment  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  laborers,  and  consumed  nearly  the  whole 
surplus  products  of  our  lead  mines,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  potash.  The  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  were  richer  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  were 
seen  in  our  country  before;  and  sold  for  thirty 
per  cent,  less  than  the  same  articles  could  have 
been  purchased  for  previous  to  the  passage  of  that 
tariff. 

But  I  will  not  weary  the  patience  of  members 
by  enlarging  this  list.  I  may  here  make  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  that  I  defy  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to 
show  a  single  instance  of  any  article  which  our 
country  produces,  and  which  has  been  protected 
by  high  duties,  the  price  of  which  has  not  been 
decreased.  When  gentlemen  speak  of  theories, 
I  reply  to  them  by  facts.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher;. by  it  we  learn  all  that  we  do  know  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  history  of  civilized  nations, 
teaching  us  by  example,  proves  that,  to  attain 
proficiency  in  manufactures,  requires  time,  experi¬ 
ence  and  protection.  I  do  not  advocate  discrim¬ 
ination  and  protection  for  the  sake  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  I 
desire  to  foster  and  encourage  the  infant  manu¬ 
factures  of  our  country,  that  industry,  enterprise, 
capital,  skill,  and  competition,  may  be  stimulated 
to  cheapen  production,  to  lower  prices,  to  furnish 
us  with  a  home  market,  and  make  us  independ¬ 
ent  of  foreign  nations.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I 
do  not  advocate  discrimination  in  favor  of  those 
products  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  produced 
here.  I  only  advocate  the  imposition  of  higher 
duties  on  those  articles  which  are  the  natural  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  own  soil,  or  which  can  be  produced 
here  by  manufacturing  our  raw  material.  I  desire 
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no  exotics,  grown  in  hot-houses;  ik>  unnatural  and 
forced  productions. 

I  desire  to  replenish  the  exhausted  Treasury  of  , 
our  country,  not  by  loans  or  Treasury  notes,  but 
by  wisely-adjusted  revenue  laws.  Rut,  whilst  I 
do  this,  I  desire,  as  an  important  incident,  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  our  producers  and  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  we  must  retrench  our 
expenses  and  reform  present  abuses.  I  am  the 
advocateof  retrenchmentnnd  reform  in  the  proper 
sense  of  those  terms.  But  I  am  not  the  friend  of 
that  stinted  meanness  which  denies  to  the  laborer 
his  hire.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Government  of 
a  broad  land  like  ours  conducted  on  a  scale  of  in¬ 
significance,  commensurate  only  with  some  of  the 
little  nations  whose  area  on  the  map  of  the  world 
is  but  a  colored  point. 

There  should  be  a  fitness  in  all  things:  and  our 

:i 

Government  must  be  conducted  on  a  scale  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  grandeur  becoming  the  first  nation  on  the 
earth.  I  oppose  wasteful  extravagance,  and  prof- 
ligute  and  useless  expenditure  of  public  money.  I 
know  there  are  many  abuses  that  should  not  ex¬ 
ist,  which  1  desire  to  have  corrected.  Yet  I  am 
not  willing  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  President, 
nor  refuse  a  compensation  to  the  heads  of  the 
Departments,  which  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  positions  as  high  officers  of  a  great  country 
with  proper  dignity.  I  will  never  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  national  debt;  nor 
that  this  Government  shall  become  a  bank  of  is¬ 
sue,  nor  the  parent  of  a  brood  of  shin-plasters. 

I  blush  to  know  that  our  revenue  laws  are  so  de¬ 
fective,  that,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  we  are 
unable  to  meet  our  ordinary  expenses,  and  that 
in  two  years  we  have  contracted  a  national  debt 
of  $64,000,000. 

I  regret  that  the  advice  of  the  venerable  Chief 
.  ® 

Magistrate  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
men  who  know  most  of  the  state  of  our  finances, 
are  unheeded  by  our  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ,by  many  other  members  of  this 
House.  The  nation  calls  upon  us  for  action;  for 
legislation.  “  Why,  then,  sit  we  here  idle?”  Let 
us  up  and  at  the  work.  Let  the  reform  be  wise 
and  thorough,  so  that  it  may  be  permanent.  Let 
us  provide  for  the  future  with  provident  care.  Let 
southern  members  think  of  it.  You  ask  us  to 
grant  you  $30,000,000  to  begin  the  purchase  of 
Cuba.  You  desire  us  to  occupy  portions  of  Mex¬ 
ico;  you  desire  to  revenge  the  insults  offered  our 
citizens  and  our  flag  by  the  South  American 
States;  you  ask  us  to  build  the  Pacific  railroad. 
Come,  then,  to  the  task  of  legislative  reform  with  ; 
these  things  before  you.  Like  wise  men,  count  J 


the  cost,  and  provide  for  it.  These  great  object! 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  an  overflowing 
Treasury.  Fill  your  coffers;  then  dash  out  into 
these  great  and  dazzling  schemes. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Garnett' 
has  told  us  of  an  “  old  banner  under  which  he 
fights,  covered  with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  many 
a  gallant  conflict.”  I  know  his  banner  well,  and 
the  forces  who  fight  under  it.  It  is  the  banner  of 
sectionalism,  unfurled  years  ago  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
when  he  rebelled  against  General  Jackson,  and 
made  war  on  the  forces  of  the  Democratic  party 
I  fight  under  a  nobler  and  an  older  flag — a  flag 
whose  folds  were  flung  to  the  breeze  by  the  im¬ 
mortal  Washington — the  flag  under  which  Jefffer 
son,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Buchanan 
have  fought  and  conquered.  Whenever  I  see  tha 
banner  in  the  thick  array  of  battle,  I  for  one  wil 
rally  around  it.  It  is  the  banner  of  conservatm 
and  old-fashioned  national  Democracy.  It  is  i 
banner  on  whose  fold$  glitters  the  star  of  every 
State,  and  on  which  is  inscribed  “  Union  and  lib 
erty,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 

Gentlemen  of  the  South,  I  appeal  to  you  foi 
assistance  in  this  great  work.  Refuse  it  not.  B< 
not  mistaken  and  misled  by  the  clamor  of  a  few 
sectional  and  ultra  men.  Stand  not  against  youi 
own  best  interests. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  fanaticism  and  opposition  to 
slave  institutions  in  the  North.  You,  yourselves 
created  it,  and  are  responsible  for  it.  Sectionalism 
in  the  South  begets  Sectionalism  in  the  North;  a 
sectional  slavery  party  in  one  end  of  the  Confed 
eracy  naturally  begets  a  sectional  anti-slavery 
party  in  the  other.  Such  a  party  in  the  South  has 
created  and  keeps  alive  the  Republican  party  ir 
the  North.  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  the  mass 
of  the  northern  people  feel  but  little  interest  ir 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South,  nor  d< 
they  desire  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  States  when 
it  exists.  But  you  beget  opposition,  by  youi 
stubborn  resistance  to  those  laws  so  necessary 
and  beneficial  to  the  working  millions  of  the  fre< 
States.  Change  this  narrow  and  illiberal  policy 
Be  liberal  and  just.  Show,  by  your  acts  and  youi 
votes,  that  you  are  interested  in  our  welfare  anc 
desire  our  prosperity,  and  you  make  those  mil 
lions  your  warmest  and  best  friends.  Let  thai 
patriotic  and  national  feeling  which  bound  us  to 
gether  in  the  olden  time,  come  back  again  anc 
rule  your  councils.  Then,  indeed,  shall  the  met 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  hail,  as  friends  anc 
brothers,  the  men  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Lc 
us  be  Americans  all,  friends  all;  a  happy,  con 
tented,  united,  nod  powerful  people.  Let  us  legis 
late  as  statesmen,  as  Representatives  of  the  whole 
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country,  and  not  of  local  interests  and  narrow 
districts.  Elevate  your  visions,  and  behold  our 
glorious  land  bounded  by  the  broad  seas,  and 
let  your  hearts  expand  with  its  greatness  and 
grandeur. 

The  planters  of  the  South  may  need  no  protec¬ 
tion.  Their  slave  laborers,  unrefined  and  uned¬ 
ucated,  are  incapable  of  conducting  any  but  the 
simplest  and  plainest  husbandry.  They  are  unfit 
for  the  control  of  the  complex  machinery  of  exten¬ 
sive  manufactories.  They  can  cultivate  tobacco, 
cotton,  or  sugar;  but  they  cannot  be  profitably 
employed  in  the  higher  branches  of  productive 
industry.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  North.  They  are  men  of  refine¬ 
ment,  education,  and  progressive  intellects.  They 
are  not  slaves;  but  the  masters  and  rulers  of  the 
land.  They  fill  and  adorn  the  highest  places,  and 
make  mankind  their  debtors  by  the  utility  of  their 
labors  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  inventions.  The 
American  mechanic  has  astonished  the  world 
with  his  wonderful  combinations  of  powerful  and 
useful  labor-saving  machinery.  Go  with  me  to 
your  Patent  Office,  and  look  around  on  the  labors 
of  his  brain  and  the  cunning  of  his  handV  You 
will  find  them  in  every  safe,  on  every  shelf — their 
name  is  legion,  and  their  utility  beyond  the  com¬ 
putation  of  arithmetic.  These  memorials  of  his 
! labor  and  genius  are  but  pigmy  monuments  of 


j  what  he  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  race 
]  of  man. 

Go  and  behold,  as  at  his  bidding,  the  steam  and 
lightning  work  in  harness,  and  the  wood,  iron, 
and  steel  perform  with  accuracy  and  regularity 
the  work  of  man.  He  has  seamed  the  land  with 
artificial  rivers,  and  clasps  the  continent  in  the 
railroad’s  iron  arms.  He  skims  the  seas  in  the 
ocean  steamer,  and  leaves  the  lagging  winds  and 
waves  behind.  He  has  annihilated  time  and  space 
and  talks  with  the  lightning’s  voice  to  his  brother 
man  thousands  of  miles  away.  He  has  grasped 
the  pen  of  literature,  and  wields  the  lever  of  the 
press.  He  dictates  terms  to  parties,  and  talks  to 
the  nation  as  his  audience.  He  touches  the  harp 
of  living  melody,  and  his  song  fills  the  land  with 
jj  its  music,  and  embalmed  in  sweetest  verse,  beats 
its  numbers  to  the  march  of  time. 

Such  men  appeal  to  us.  Their  voices  are  corn¬ 
ing  down  to  us  from  mountain  and  valley,  from 
forge  and  furnace,  from  the  green  hills  covered 
with  their  fleecy  flocks,  from  every  spot  where 
productive  industry  plies  its  arm.  Let  them  not 
be  unheeded.  Make  those  men  your  friends  by 
wise,  conciliatory,  and  timely  legislation,  and  the 
enemies  of  liberty  and  Union  may  do  their  worst. 
The  days  of  sectionalism  will  soon  be  terminated, 
and  on  the  lids  of  our  Constitution  may  be  written 
in  characters  of  living  light:  “  Esto  perpetual.” 
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